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GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 


Tuey are far from right who suppose that student life in Ger- 
many differs from student life in America, by the mere fact that 
the one class of young men are Germans and the other Ameri- 
cans. The status of the two are different. In our own country 
a student is amenable to all the laws and regulations of other 
citizens. Though subjected to the rule of the faculty of his col- 
lege, this is a jurisdiction superadded to his ordinary responsi- 
bilities, and in no way restricts or modifies them. The civil 
authorities have cognizance of his behavior so far as it respects 
the community at large. But in Germany all this is different. 
There the officers of the university are responsible foi the admin- 
istration of law so far as it concerns the students. There isa 
university police, and these alone can apprehend a student for 
any misdemeanor whatsoever. Should one of the town authori- 
ties by mistake seize a member of the university, it is only neces- 
sary for the young man to show his matriculation card, and he 
is instantly released. The officer may not even detain him until 
the proper policeman arrives; and in the meantime the lucky 
scapegrace may, by a discreet use of leg-bail, escape unscathed. 
Should he, however, be overtaken, he is not locked up in the 
common watchhouse, but is taken to the university prison, and 
is summoned before the university court, and if sentenced to 
imprisonment by the university judge, he is confined in the 
university jail. When one enters the university, he thus passes 
into a new sphere of life. Even in travelling, during vacation, 
he does not, until he has taken his degree, lose his status as 
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student. He may travel more cheaply than others; sometimes, 
as on the Rhine, for half the price charged to other passengers 
in the same conveyance. 

The universities of Germany are royal institutions, and a uni- 
versity education is the essential prerequisite to any advancement 
in political or professional life. Almost every office of impor- 
tance, legal, political, clerical, of the university, or of the army, 
is in the hands of the king to bestow it upon whom he will. He 
will have educated men around him: he therefore provides the 
means of education for all. He endows professorships, estab- 
lishes a free table for the poorer students; and hence the univer- 
sities and their members assume about the same relative position 
there as the West Point Military Academy holds among us. 
While all Aigh appointments in church and state are thus de- 
pendent on a liberal education, the lower offices of the learned 
and scientific professions are not exempt from the same demand. 
No one can be an engineer, an apothecary, a teacher—in fact, 
enter any calling which is founded on a liberal mental culture— 
without giving evidence, by means of a vigorous examination 
before the officers appointed for that purpose, that such culture 
has not been neglected. To graduate at the university, there- 
fore, is essential even to entrance upon, and much more to success 
in, the higher walks of life; and all who are hereafter to take 
part in the spheres of politics, learning, science, art, theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine, are to be found gathered in the various 
lecture-rooms of the university; and, as the chief offices in all 
these professions are in the gift of the crown, the students, as a 
class, are naturally regarded as a separate order, having high and 
distinct aims of their own; including all that is best in the 
nation, its future ministers, ambassadors, clergymen, instructors, 
savans, Officers ; and hence, of right, possessing peculiar privileges 
and immunities. 

As might be naturally inferred from this state of things, there 
is immense esprit du corps among the students as a body. The 
princes of the royal house even, unlike the members of the Eng- 
lish royal family, attend upon this public instruction. The 
Prince Frederick I, of Prussia, who espoused the eldest daughter 
of Queen Victoria, might have been seen a few years ago seated 
in the auditorium at Rome, writing with commendable diligence 
his notes of the lectures, like the poorest student in the place. 
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And one young prince, less eminent and more supercilious, who 
a few years ago sent to a distinguished professor to come and 
instruct him in his room, received for an answer, that the pro- 
fessor lectured on that subject at such an hour, in such a hall, 
where he would be happy to receive his royal highness, but if 
his royal highness could not find it convenient to attend, he (the 
professor) could not have the honor of instructing his royal 
highness in that department. 

The esprit du corps is intensely strong among the students. 
They have a hearty contempt for the Philisterei, as they call all 
artisans, shopkeepers, bankers, and in fact persons of any calling 
which does not demand a university education. Not that they’ 
behave in a supercilious manner towards them. This is not 
called for, since the higher position of the student is acknowl- 
edged by all and deferred to. A Philister is nevertheless looked 
down upon in every way. But the prevailing idea of a merchant, 
now, is that of a petty trader; for the country, save at some ex- 
treme points, affords facilities for only such. One may imagine, 
therefore, how the young and enthusiastic student, who belongs, 
as it were, to a sort of royal battalion, should look down upon 
what he terms so expressively the Vhilisterei, (a Philistine or 
outside barbarian,) persons of narrow views and scanty intelli- 
gence. Another reason for this contempt doubtless is, that the 
trade of the country is conducted on so comparatively small a 
scale. It was different in the olden time. Then Germany was 
the centre of a vast commercial activity. The skill and thrift 
of the Netherlands which gave to them so extensive a commerce 
could not but react upon Germany, for her possessions lay di- 
rectly across the path of the destined route of transportation. 
Before the discovery of the passage to India around Cape Horn, 
when India was yet in the possession of the Dutch, the direct 
route thither was across the German provinces to the Mediter- 
ranean. Then Nuremberg was the central depot for all the pro- 
ductions of human ingenuity, as well as the home of most curious 
and costly manufactures of its own, so that it gained for its vast 
and various fabrics the epigram which may now apply to its toys. 


Nuremberg’s Hand 
Goes through every land. 


Then it was that merchant princes truly held sway, so that 
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Charles V, for all his wide extended empire, was glad enough to 
conciliate them, that he might lay his hand upon their hard cash. 

But now since the star of empire has moved so steadily west- 
ward, since the passage to the Indies around the southern point 
of Africa has been discovered, and the Dutch have been replaced 
by the English at Bombay and Calcutta, Germany is filled with 
but petty traders, and so far as its mercantile community is con- 
cerned is more emphatically, than any other people, a nation of 
shopkeepers. 

In Augsburg there may be seen to-day the magnificent apart- 
ment in the palatial residence of Anthony Fugger, the great 
merchant of that day, where he, tradesman as he was, received a 
friendly visit from the Emperor of Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Austria. The fireplace is still preserved, into which the over- 
delighted merchant, proud of the honor conferred upon him by 
the royal visit, thrust the bond of the, we are sure, equally de- 
lighted monarch, and allowed it to consume in the blaze of a fire 
of cinnamon logs. Then merchants held an honorable place in 
Germany. 

Whatever the causes, none can dispute the effects of this esprit 
du corps. It makes of the students a body corporate, and in- 
vests them with importance and position. Their mettle has been 
tried in the political revolutions, and they were almost to a man 
on the popular side. Their societies have repeatedly been sup- 
pressed in troublous times, as possessing too much power of 
political agitation. 

Let us glance a moment at the student as he appears on enter- 
ing this body. He is usually about eighteen years of age—seldom 
younger, oftener older. He has been carefully trained in one 
of the numerous gymnasia or preparatory schools for about 
ten years, and subjected to a strict discipline, from which he 
emerges only through the gate of a severe examination. In the 
earlier stages of the instruction he is grounded in the elements 
of knowledge; then he is taught with great thoroughness the 
facts. He enters the university to be instructed in the principles 
which bind the facts together and elucidate them. Thus, in 
ancient languages, he is thoroughly prepared for advanced philo- 
logical criticism. The vocabulary of the Greek and Latin 
tongues he is supposed to be familiar with, and he is able to 
translate a classical author without difficulty. Latin he must 
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be able to speak, since many of the exercises are carried on 
wholly in that tongue. He has also mastered the vocabulary of 
the Hebrew tongue, if he is to study theology. He comes, in 
fine, thoroughly imbued with the elements and facts of classical 
knowledge; and seeks for the scientific culture based upon these 
at the university. The foundation is thoroughly laid; the 
superstructure which must continue through life is now begun 
under the instruction and supervision of the corps of professors. 
In the accurate knowledge of the rudiments he is more skilled at 
his entrance of the university than most of the graduates of our 
colleges, though he has by no means so wide a range of thought 
or so varied an intelligence. He is more of a scholar, but less of 
aman. The root has struck down deep, and taken firm hold. It 
now begins to shoot up into the future tree. The fruit has liter- 
ally been kept under ground; he has had his hours appointed 
for him; has been subject to strict rule; must have recited well, 
and been punctual and accurate and studious. He has not only 
been in leading-strings but under harness, and that with a strong 
curb, too. No social societies are allowed to students of the 
gymnasium; no voluntary selection of studies. They are looked 
upon as children, and are treated as such; not, indeed, as the 
men and women children of our more enlightened community, 
where at twelve and fourteen they have already to a great 
extent thrown off the restraints of parental and all other author- 
ity, who choose whether they shall go to college and school, or 
no, who spring from the nursery into the ball-room or the count- 
ing-house at a bound; but they are regarded as children were 
in the good old apostolic times, as under tutors and governors, 
and under tutors and governors they stay until the time of their 
entrance into the university. 

When once that entrance is opened to them, how great the 
change! There is a narrow and sinuous walk in the grounds of 
Rydal Mount, the residence of the late poet Wordsworth. It 
winds along a steep hillside, and under overhanging trees, while 
thickly planted shrubbery shuts it out from passers’ observation, 
and excludes from it the wonderful and extended scenery of the 
lake country which lies just beneath. It brings one at length 
to a rustic summer-house, built by the poet’s own hands out of 
bark and twigs, at the further side of which hangs a rough deal 
door. A leather latchet hangs down invitingly, and you take 
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hold and pull open the door to continue your sequestered walk. 
But as the old boards swing quickly back, what a scene of en- 
chantment lies before you! Instead of the quiet soberness which 
every thing up to this moment has enhanced, a new emotion of 
enthusiasm and delight is suddenly awakened. You look from 
out the rustic arbor, which encircles it as with a frame, upon a 
wide extended landscape of most exquisite beauty. The lovely 
valley of Grasmere stretches before you, in whose placid bosom 
lie the Grasmere and Rydal lakes, laughing in sunny brightness. 
The spire of the village church, where Wordsworth’s grave is 
made, shoots up from among the overshadowing clouds. The 
Scaur Fell, some two or three thousand feet high, is just oppo- 
site, standing higher than the noble hills around—the sentinel 
guard of what would seem to be the happy valley; and the valley 
itself is lost in indistinctness way off among the purpling hills 
to the North, which enclose as with an amethystine girdle the 
enchanting lake of Derwent Water. . The emotion of the beholder 
is completely changed; he stands lifted as it were out of himself, 
and he further proceeds to enjoy what heretofore has lain wholly 
beyond the scope of his vision. So with the German student 
who, having long followed the secluded path of quiet gymnasium 
life, suddenly finds the portal of the university opening to his 
touch. A new life bursts upon him: he breathes no longer a 
secluded atmosphere, but as with a bound leaps into a wider 
balm of life, and inhales the exhilarating air of conscious free- 
dom. 

The first view, in fact, is apt to be so fascinating that sober 
reflection takes wings to itself and wholly vanishes. The long 
discipline of school has not crushed the wild longing of youth: 
it has only suppressed it. The pressure at last removed, it 
gushes forth, and like volcanic fire streams out in fantastic blaze, 
often dislodging in its first fitful and excessive glare the more 
solid elements of real culture, and scattering them hither and 
thither like the stones among the lava, to be gathered and re- 
placed when the intense heat of enthusiasm shall have cooled a 
little. Let us in examining the student’s university life follow the 
course he ordinarily pursues, and direct our attention first of 
all to the amusements into which he at first so incontinently 
plunges. 

That he is enabled thus to satiate himself with pleasure at 
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first, is due to the fact that discipline by the faculty, as is cus- 
tomary in our colleges, is a thing almest unknown. A youth's 
habits may be idle or vicious; unless they are sufficiently loose 
to bring him to the notice of the university police, the professors 
know nothing of it. It is indeed a law that no one shall receive 
a degree without standing a strict examination, and also show- 
ing the professor’s certificate that he has attended such and 
such courses of lectures. But the professor’s certificate is given 
when the fee for the lectures is paid, and little or no attention 
is bestowed upon whether the student frequents the lecture- 
room or not. If, by getting others to take notes of the lectures 
for him, he can post himself on the requisite number of subjects 
assigned at the final examination, he is passed. Results rather 
than the means by which these are gained are the criterion of 
good standing. There being no recitation or daily examination, 
but only instruction by means of lectures, it is evident how com- 
pletely the student has his time at his own disposal. If he 
chooses to regularly attend upon the instruction afforded, so 
much the better; but if he prefer to run the risk of a year or two 
of idleness and amusement, depending on a year’s diligent cram- 
ming at the end to prepare for his final examination, there is 
nothing to prevent. The young student usually takes care that 
nothing shall prevent the free and full enjoyment of at least the 
first months of the university course. He pays his fees, and 
then, instead of the lecture-room, he is off to his corps or ver- 
bindung to join in the social intercourse of his fellow-students. 
These corps form an essential part of German student life; un- 
like most of the societies in our colleges, they are not founded 
upon an intellectual basis or for the purpose of fostering intel- 
lectual aims, but are strictly social in their character. 

They meet as often as suits them during the week in rooms of 
their own, and spend the evening in smoking, drinking lager beer 
and talking. They always meet at night, and around the social 
board exchange their views of politics, philosophy, and, as young 
men even in Germany occasionally will, of the young ladies. It ° 
is a perfectly free and easy meeting. The President sits at the 
head of the table to call the members to order when they get too 
noisy, and to call for a song when he desires it. For singing is 
the great delight of the German student, the never-failing accom- 
paniment of all his occupations: he sings at home; at church 
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he maketh a loud noise, and he evidently thinks not only that 
every thing which hath breath should praise the Lord, but that 
it should praise Him with all the breath it has; he sings in his 
festal processions; he chants a requiem at the grave of his fellow- 
student. He sings in the street and in the market-place. Like 
Luther at Magdeburg, he may as a boy have gained his living 
by singing from house to house, in a great beaver stove-pipe hat 
and long surtout coat, (which the bands of urchins still wear.) 
When he assumes the velvet jerkin and jaunty corps cap of many 
colors he still sings on, and thunders in your ear, if you venture 
to suggest a little moderation, the couplet of Luther : 


‘¢ Who does not love wife, wine and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.’’ 


Clouds of smoke they wreathe about them, until it is as dense 
as a London fog. Puff, puff, puff, ceaselessly on the pipe, save 
in the intervals of imbibing the favorite lager, which is drunk 
from pint mugs with a metallic top, which is flipped incontinently 
when empty, until some fox, as they call the newest comers, re- 
fills it from the foaming cask. It is wonderful how much of this 
beverage they can manage to swallow. I once asked a student 
what constituted the difference between the theological and other 
corps. “Oh,” said he, “a great difference. No member of a theo- 
logical society would ever drink more than twenty leidle of beer 
in an evening, while -in the others they take thirty, sometimes 
forty.” Now the beer in Germany has but two or three per cent. 
of alcohol, and of course does not produce drunkenness. But 
one cannot help thinking that 9 little less quantity, say a moder- 
ate gallon or two, would answer all the demands. 

One of the most interesting of the corps meetings is the Com- 
merce, a general meeting of all the corps at the end of the term. 
Then the noise of the ordinary kneip is as the solitary chirp of 
the cricket to the incessant and mighty hubbub of five hundred 
lusty throats. The commerce is ended by a torchlight procession, 
and there are few finer effects, even in the Old World, than that 
of the five or six hundred young men, each bearing a lighted 
torch, as they move two by two in the long and winding line, 
singing in mighty chorus some of the grandest of their songs. 
At the end, all the torches are thrown into one pile, and the sur- 
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rounding crowd join in the mighty chorus of Gaudeamus Igiter, 
as the fitful flame leaps up and then goes out in darkness, emblem 
of the joyous student life of those who shall return to the uni- 
versity no more. But the most tragico-comic scene is that of 
the celebration of the Laudesrater, as it is called. This ceremo- 
nial is only enacted once a year, and it is viewed as a consecra- 
tion of the student world to the Fatherland. This, together 
with the fact that it admits the fox, the first degree, and the fox 
with the burnt tail, the second degree, to the full standing and 
privilege of Bursch, invests the service with the greatest interest, 
and prepares all to participate in it with the utmost zest and 
earnestness. On this occasion all appear in full costume. This, 
for the ordinary members, is only a small cap shaped very much 
like the saucer of a flower-pot, made of the colors of the cups, 
red, white, and yellow; green, white, and brown; blue, silver, 
and gold; or whatever they may have chosen as their badge of 
distinction, which is worn jauntily on one side of the head. A 
watch ribbon of similar colors crosses the breast, and a pair of 
high-top boots completes the costume. But the officers are 
gotten up much more elaborately. In addition to these insignia 
of the common members, they wear a velvet doublet of the fashion 
of the Middle Age, covered with braid of a fantastic pattern, 
enormous leather gauntlets, and a cap, or rather Scottish bonnet, 
of velvet, with a plume of very high and waving white and black 
ostrich feathers set in front. The service begins precisely at 
midnight. The band placed at one end of the room commences 
to play; instantly every one is in his place at the long tables, 
and awaits in silence the signal of the officers, two of whom are 
seated opposite each other at the upper end of the table. At 
arap of the rapier tle officers begin and sing a verse of the con- 
secration song together, which is repeated with the chorus by 
all present. The melody is solemn yet joyous in tone, and the 
words run something on this wise. I use the excellent translation 
of Bayard Taylor. 


Silent bending, each one lending 
To the solemn tones his ear. 
Hark ! the song of songs is sounding 
Back from joyful choir resounding. 
Hear it, German brothers, hear. 
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German, proudly raise it, loudly 
Singing of your Fatherland. 

Fatherland, thou land of story, 

To the altars of thy glory 
Consecrate us, sword in hand. 


Take the beaker, pleasure-seeker, 
With thy country’s drink brimmed o’er, 
In thy left the sword is blinking, 
Pierce it through thy cap while drinking, 
To thy Fatherland once more. 


While the chorus is repeating this stanza, the officers rise, 
and, leaning over the table, clank their beer-mugs together, and, 
thrusting their arms the one through the other, drink to Father- 
land. Then grasping their swords-in their left hands, they 
strike them together over the table, keeping time to the music, 
while they sing the following verse : 


In left hand gleaming, thou art bearing 
Sword from all dishonor free ; 
Thus I pierce the cap while swearing, 
It in honor ever wearing, 
Ta valiant Bursch will be. 


At the third line they take off their caps, run the sword through 
the crown, and press them down to the hilt. Leaving the caps 
on the swords, the officers, sword in hand, move to the back of 
the next students, and, as they rise to sing the same stanza, stand 
on the same chairs they have just left, and hand them their 
swords at the proper moment. This ceremony goes on at all 
the tables until every cap is strung. The officers then exchange 
swords, while all sing: 


Come, thou bright sword, now made holy, 
Of free men the weapon free ; 
Bring it solemnly and slowly, 
Heavy with pierced caps, to me. 
From its burden now divest it, 
Brothers, be ye covered all, 
And till our next festival, 
Hallowed and unspotted rest it. 


The caps are then one by one taken off, while an appropriate 
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verse is sung; and when all is completed, with caps on, all rise 
and sing: 
Rest, the Burschen feast is over, 
Hallowed sword, and thou art free. 
Each one strive a valiant lover 
Of his Fatherland to be. 
Hail to him who, glory-haunted, 
Follows still his fathers bold, 
And the sword may no man hold 
But the noble and undaunted. 


These corps festivities are the chief sources of delight to the 
neophyte heretofore deprived of all such social pleasures. 

Duelling is the mode in which all disputes, personal or parti- 
san, are settled among the students. But it is not a very bloody 
business, and has the merit of being chivalric plus the merit of 
being safe. The duels are fought with rapiers, or long thin 
swords sharpened on both edges. So far they are very terrific. 
But a cap with a large visor is worn which protects the forehead. 
A large breastwork of padded buckskin, extending from the throat 
and reaching nearly to the knees, protects the front. The hands 
are covered with huge padded gauntlets reaching beyond the 
elbow, which protects the arms. Besides these numerous de- 
fences, a second is appointed to each combatant, who, with sword 
in hand, helps parry the severer thrusts of the opponent. Like 
David going to fight Goliath, they are encumbered with their 
armor, but, unlike David, they do not lay it aside till the fight 
is done. Thus the only point of attack is the face, and this they 
try to cut up and scratch. The fighting must last fifteen min- 
utes, but these are not continuous. They are interrupted every 
moment or two by the seconds, who cry halt when a blow or two 
has been exchanged, and if any damage has been done staunch 
the wound, and refresh the wounded, and help him to rest his 
armor-laden arms, by holding them up for him. Some very 
severe scratches are occasionally given. In personal quarrels 
the cap is not worn, and sometimes, though very rarely, an eye 
has been lost. But not unfrequently a long gash from eye to 
mouth is given, and some students are disfigured for life by the 
scars on their faces. It is a truly disgusting custom, but is de- 
fended by many of the professors even, on the ground that 
young men will have quarrels; that some authorized mode of 
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settling them is better than lawless revenge, and swords are 
more gentlemanly than fisticuffs. But if young men will fight, 
even fisticuffs is better, for it is too real to be oft repeated. Be- 
sides this, duelling does not develop valor, for the combatants 
are pale and shaky, and, as we may here appropriately say, when 
it comes to the scratch look as though they wished they were 
well out of it. But there is a passion for this thing among the 
frisky foxes just from school, who think a sword creates a knight 
at once, and but for them this custom, growing in disrepute, 
would soon pass away. 


C. C. TIFFANY. 
[To be continued.] 





THE OLD EDUCATION. 


Epucation is one of those valuable topics of popular interest 
which may be discussed without any study of the subject or any 
intimate knowledge of its ramifications. It is enough that we 
have had some measure of it, and in some one of its thousand 
shapes, and we can then take up its discussion freely. The 
number of popular oracles on the subject, and the variety of 
their utterances, is more oppressive to the human intellect than 
encouraging as to its future. The people might well exclaim 
with Jean Paul: “That the age writes so much on education 
shows at once its absence and the feeling of its importance. 
Only lost things are cried about the streets.” Wise men, how- 
ever, banish the word “hopeless” out of their vocabulary, and 
trust that the Babel of half-wisdom and unwisdom will yet grow 
into a harmony of wisdom and beneficent activity. 

The advocates of both “the new education,” and of the old, 
have made themselves heard in our days to some purpose. The 
presiding officer of our oldest University has presented himself 
as the advocate of change and “reform,” through the pages of 
our most widely circulated monthly, and in his recent inaugural 
oration. The College over which he presides has made funda- 
mental alterations in its discipline and course of study, which 
are expected to lead to similar measures in younger institutions. 
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On the other hand, Drs. Charles J. Stille and James McCosh, 
in thei: inaugural orations in taking the Presidency of the oldest 
Colleges in our own and a neighboring Commonwealth, have 
presented themselves as advocates of essentially the old educa- 
tion, with such unessential but not unimportant modifications 
as may largely adapt it to popular views without surrendering 
any of its well-established principles and methods. Dr. Elliott, 
on the one hand, it is true, does not present himself as the ad- 
vocate of the reckless and radical subversion of the things that 
have been accepted as right, nor do Drs. McCosh and Stille place 
themselves on the platform of unreasoning conservatism. Neither 
are ultra in their views, but each represents clear and well-defined 
differences of opinion, making the issue presented in our caption. 

The methods of the old education represented by the latter 
school are two in number, viz., linguistic and mathematical 
studies. Other things have always been associated with these, 
but in a subordinate place, as for immediate use rather than 
mental discipline. Whatever else might be thought desirable, 
the close and thorough study of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and of the pure mathematics, has been deemed essential to a truly 
liberal education. Two questions are suggested by this state- 
ment, to which we shall endeavor to give some answer, not in 
the order of their importance. 

I. Were the Greek and Latin languages well chosen as the 
basis of linguistic training, and was the choice so excellent that 
we should still persist in the use of these, to the exclusion of all 
others except in a subordinate position? The choice of these 
two languages was not based upon any abstract theory of their 
superlative excellence: it was rather forced upon the educators 
of Christendom by circumstances. During the long period of 
the Middle Ages, the Latin Church was the depositary of the 
sciences. She taught in her own (Ecumenical language, used it 
in her churches and her schools, and valued it as a bond to bind 
the nations to each other and to the Pontifical Chair. Almost 
all science, philosophy and general literature was in Latin; even 
the Greek authors were known only through Latin translations, 
made often from Arabic versions. 

The Revival of Letters, which began about four centuries ago, 
made no essential change in this respect. If one series of Latin 
writers—the scholastics—lost favor, another—the classic series— 
succeeded to it. Cicero and Horace occupied the niches from 
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which Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas were banished. 
But still another classic language and literature was brought to 
light, when long-bearded Greeks came flying before the Ottoman 
invasions to Italy, and brought the precious MSS. of Plato and 
Homer, to find a warm welcome and eager students. From that 
day to our own the two classic languages have stood side by side 
in the Republic of Letters, and occupied places of equal honor in 
the curriculum of school and university. 

It was not of design and purpose that these two languages 
were at first elevated to the place which they have held for four 
hundred years. There was simply nothing to compete with them 
for that place. The nations of western Europe had all made a 
beginning in popular and native literature; but they had no 
great host of authors to rival those then spread before the public 
by the newly invented printing press. The great models of just 
philosophic thought, of impassioned and vivid poetry, of brilliant 
and graphic narrative, and of careful scientific investigation, were 
nearly all of the past. A Dante in Italy, a Chaucer in England, 
a Froissart in France, and a Tauler in Germany, were but prom- 
ises of the glorious future; for as yet Greece and Rome held a 
peerless place. The men who laid the foundation of the old 
education were shut up to the adoption of these two, and there 
is no ground to censure them for so doing. 

Since their times, however, other literatures have arisen, of 
even greater importance and value than those of Greece and 
Rome, in so far as a comparison in this respect is possible. 
Other languages have attained to grace, flexibility and power, 
and have been the instruments of wise thinkers, inspired poets 
and noble orators, whose thoughts and words are more germane 
to our thoughts and cur words than are those of the classic 
authors. Ought we not to pass by the latter, and adopt some one 
or more of the former, as equally excellent for mental discipline, 
and more valuable in the practical uses of life ? 

We think not, (1.) Because the Greek and Latin languages hold 
an historic place, and correspond to a stage in mental develop- 
ment, which no other languages do. There is a wonderful analogy 
between history and biography—between the growth of a man 
from childhood to manhood and the progress of Man from his- 
toric childhood to historic manhood. The latter begins down 
among the syllable-chattering, grammarless babies of the Celestial 
Empire; and comes up, step by step, through childhood, as of 
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Tartary ; first school-days, as of Egypt; boyhood, as of Greece; 
and incipient manhood, as of Rome. These periods may be 
roughly described as successively the Chinese, of simple trust 
and obedience ; the Tartar, of wild imagination and recklessness; 
the Egyptian, of deep and mysterious wonder; the Greek, of 
boyish spirit and delight in grace and beauty; the Roman, of 
the growing sense of law and order. Greek and Latin, therefore, 
stand in a close and intimate relation to the mental growth of 
the very ages which are spent in their study.* It might, indeed, 
be profitable to reverse the order in which they have generally 
been acquired, and to preface them with the study of Hebrew at 
a still earlier age, when the powers of memory, especially called 
for in the learners of that language, exist in greater measure; 
and when the charming simplicity of its inspired literature would 
be keenly relished. From Hebrew to Greek, from Greek to Latin, 
would be a course of linguistic study in full harmony with what 
history reveals to us of the education of the race. It would be 
a method accordant with that of the Great Teacher, whose on- 
ward steps in the training of humanity may be traced in the 
“historic deposits” on our globe’s surface, as clearly as the great 
outlines of geological development are written in the strata of 
its crust. 

2. The apparatus for linguistic training in the Greek and Latin 
languages is unrivalled in its completeness. The languages 
themselves are the most complete types of human speech—the 





* Dr. Whewell (Elements of Morality, Vol. I, § 463) says: ‘‘ The intel- 
lectual progress of individuals follows nearly the same course as that of 
nations ; although the steps of the progress may succeed each other with far 
greater rapidity. In consequence of the influence of the opinions of past 
generations upon the views of the present, through the working of litera- 
ture, language, institutions, and traditions, each man’s mind may pass, in a 
short time, through successive modes of thought which, in the course of 
history, have been slowly unfolded one out of another. The intellectual 
revolutions of centuries are compressed into a few years of a man’s youth; 
aman’s moral conceptions, as they are in our time, are affected by those of 
the Greeks, of the Latins, and of the earlier times of our own country ; not 
to speak here of the influence of Religion, greater than all the rest.”’ 

In Dr. Chancy Giles’ discourse at the opening of the Swedenborgian Uni- 
versity at Urbana, O., views somewhat similar to these were enunciated as 
those of the ‘‘ New Church.’ We presume that they grow out of Sweden- 
borg’s realistic conception of the solidarity of humanity. 

Pereant (says St. Austin) gui ante nos, nostra dixerint. 
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Greek being the most perfect example of the living force and 
power of words, the Latin of the rules of their government. 
For four centuries the keenest intellects of Europe have been 
employed in their study. They have been perfectly analyzed, 
and the grammatical and lexicographical works in regard to 
them are among the ablest productions of the human mind. 
Above all, they are dead languages, and therefore capable of 
complete analysis. Vivisection of languages is as impossible as 
that of brutes is cruel. Hence the difficulties experienced in 
imparting a thorough knowledge of a living tongue. Nearly all 
teachers have been compelled to fall back on the method of Herr 
Ollendorff, and to teach purely by synthesis or example. The 
scholar picks up French or German, word by word; rules and 
declensions are impressed on his ear by repeated instances. To- 
day he learns “bread ;” to-morrow, “a piece of bread ;” the day 
after, ‘ta piece of good bread.” Latin and Greek may be studied, 
not after this empirical fashion, but in a truly scientific method ; 
first, by thorough grammatical analysis, then by equally tho- 
rough synthesis. Scientific method and accuracy are thus inci- 
dentally taught in the thorough study of either of these languages. 
Above all, thoroughness is secured, and a beginning made of 
deliverance from that lazy, illogical, intuitional habit of guess- 
work, into which an age of invention and discovery so readily 
falls. 

3. The contents of these languages and their literatures make 
their acquisition desirable to every one who wishes to understand 
the surroundings and the speech of modern Europe. Rome has 
given law to languages and nations. Latin is the basis of half 
our dictionary, and nearly all our syntax, as Roman law underlies 
our legal systems. A closer study of even the Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions shows that these primary elements of the English consti- 
tution are as purely Roman as are those Norman additions to it 
that are more usually reckoned of that origin. The student of the 
Latin language has the same advantage as the student of Latin 
(or civil) law. He knows far more of the origin and first force 
of our English words and rules, and can write his own language 
with greater accuracy and certainty. Even in such a simple 
matter as spelling, he has an immense advantage over one who 
cannot trace etymologies. 

The Greek language, if less important in a verbal and legal 
point of view, is of much greater importance to the man of 
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letters or of science. The original models of literature—or 
nearly all of them, at least—are found here: the first history, the 
first epic, the first tragedy, the first comedy, the first elegies, the 
first odes, the first works on mathematics, the first metaphysical 
treatises, the first scientific treatises, the first political treatises, 
the first biographies, the first orations, and the first geographies, 
are all Greek. Every science traces its course back to the coun- 
trymen of Aristotle; every modern form of poetry to the men 
who spoke in the speech of Homer; every lofty speculation in 
philosophy to the school of Socrates. These original models of 
literary style are still as unsurpassed as the Belvidere Apollo 
among works of art. Progress has never carried us beyond the 
literature of Greece—considered simply as a literature—and every 
pilgrim, whose steps are led back to this fons et origo artium 
atque literarum, finds his pilgrimage well rewarded. Vos exem- 
plaria Graeca nocturné versate manu, versate diurnd. 

Above all—and we are glad that President Elliott admits the 
force of the argument—our New Testaments are Greek, or else 
imperfect translations from it. The prophecy of the old Pagan, 
that if God came to earth he would speak the language of |’ lato, 
has been fulfilled. They who would most closely search into 
the words of Christ and His Apostles—words which have changed 
the face of society, words which have fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and given hope to the despairing, words which roused 
men to the nobleness of life and restrained from its wickedness, 
words which have been, as He described them, “spirit and life” 
to the nations—-must draw near to these words through the 
Greek. 

II. Do linguistic and mathematical studies furnish a sufficient 
basis of education, and the means of thorough mental discipline? 

We hear much talk of “teaching things” from our Gradgrinds 
of society—talk which makes us drop all questions of means 
and drives us back on the first question, What is the end of 
education? We are asked, “ What is the good, the use, the prac- 
tical benefit” of this or that study, or course of studies? We 
ask in reply, What is good, use, and practical benefit? What do 
these words mean? All the answers given resolve themselves 
into two: one is “bread and butter,” the other is “man.” Now 
with those who accept the first answer, we have nothing more to 
do than to bid them good-morning. No logic will move the man 
who believes that the acquisition of the “good things” of this 
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world is the end for which the young are to be trained through 
all the most plastic years of life. The man who sees in education 
and in man himself only a means to these things, needs to be 
refuted on much deeper ground than we can enter upon here. 

But we will assume that these questions have a nobler meaning 
in the mind of our readers, that they mean by “good, use, prac- 
. tical benefit,” some accession of real strength and mental insight 
to the man himself, by which he grows more truly man—a man 
of a higher grade. With this understanding, we think we can 
answer the question in some measure. The intellect of man is 
described by the best ancient and modern writers on mental 
science as possessed of a twofold activity, by which it deals 
with the two great aspects of human life—certainty and proba- 
bility. The rEAson deals with what is certain, absolute, and 
necessary—what cannot be otherwise. It begins with innate 
truths or axioms known by intuition, and proceeds by the se- 
verest logic to assured convictions. Its province embraces those 
primary moral beliefs which lie at the foundation of all morality. 
It is to every man the ultimate tribunal of appeal on all ques- 
tions, even in the act of accepting some external authority as 
infallible. 

The UNDERSTANDING, on the other hand, which often goes by 
the name of reason, but is more frequently called the judgment, 
deals with the probable and the uncertain, in its every degree of 
probability, from that of the sun’s rise to-morrow, down to that 
of New York not cheating us in the next census. The man who 
has this in large degree steers his way cleverly through the cir- 
cumstances of life, and shows tact in dealing with his fellow-men. 
He may not be a man of very lofty ideals, or pure convictions, 
but he has good judgment and discrimination about temporal 
and worldly things. He can guess cleverly as to men’s purposes 
and pretensions: he is a man of experience. 

This division of the intellectual powers is made on high 
authority, and commends itself to every one as essentially cor- 
rect. The mental discipline which aims to bring these two 
powers into the highest harmonious action and co-operation has 
therefore much that may be said in its favor. Such a system 
is “the old education.” In mathematical study it finds the 
highest and severest discipline of the pure reason, as this science 
begins with axiomatic truth, and proceeds by the strictest logic 
to necessary conclusions. Here nothing is probable; all things 
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are certain: they cannot be otherwise than they are, and we 
know that they cannot. The man whose mind has been disci- 
plined by this science, need never fall into that slough of scep- 
ticism which finds truth but relative to the thinker, nothing 
absolute, nothing certain. Hence Plato wrote over the portal of 
that school, in which the loftiest speculative truths were taught— 
ponders ayswuerens tcerro. “Let no one unskilled in geometry 
enter.” 

On the other hand, the study of language is the finest disci- 
pline of the judgment. “ Put yourself in his place” is the maxim 
of every good translator. It is impossible to correctly render a 
page of Latin or Greek into English, without exercising the 
judgment at every step of the process. The meaning of every 
word is uncertain, though some are so highly probable that we 
jump to our conclusions in regard to them at once. Others are 
not so clear, and their precise force must be inferred from the 
context. Perhaps the dictionary is resorted to, and then the 
most probable meaning may have to be chosen out from a dozen. 
After this analysis comes the synthesis—the accurate arrange- 
ment of the words in English order, and the choice of the best 
words in our own language to express the exact shade of the 
author’s meaning. All this time a thousand circumstances must 
be kept in mind—the date of the book, the author’s peculiarity 
of style and opinion, his prejudices and surroundings—all cast- 
ing light on his words and increasing our certainty as to his 
exact meaning. What is all this but a most valuable training 
for actual life, and for understanding our fellow-men? What 
could better fit us for playing a useful and creditable part in 
society, and acting with discretion and judgment in all the rela- 
tions of life? Would any amount of “knowledge of things ”— 
useful as that may be in its place—compensate for a lack of this 
discipline of the understanding ? 

We close with the words of Dr. Wiese, a Professor in the 
Royal Prussian School of Joachimsthal: “The acquisition of 
knowledge is but the secondary object of education, and one for 
which opportunity is continually offering through life; but to 
enable a young man to seize upon this opportunity and avail 
himself of it, the first object of education, viz., formation of 
character, must be obtained early; for the deficiency in this re- 
spect is not so easily supplied in after life.” On this ground he 
asserts “that what the English schools and universities have 
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neglected and do neglect is amply compensated by that which 
they have done and are still doing.” “In knowledge our higher 
[German] schools are far in advance of the English, but their 
education is more effective, because it imparts a better prepara- 
tion for life.” Rost. Extis THOMPson. 








“GATES AJAR.” 


‘Splendor! Immensity! Rapture! grand words, great things: a little definite happi- 
ness would be more to the purpose.” —MADAME DE GASPARIN. 


Ox! sometimes I ask myself can it be true, 
All this faith which we cling to and trust in 
With courage and joy? Shall I tremblingly rue 
In the future unknown, this strong certainty 
Bolstering my hopes up on earth? For I, I’m so small, 
In the sweep of God’s planets ; so fearfully lone, 
In the rush of the torrents of souls! Amid all 
That I know not, nor care for, nor trust in, shall I, 
Just myself as I am, press in at the door 
That sweeps open at death and admits me to 
‘* Splendor, Immensity, Rapture,’’ and more 
Than my mind can conceive of ? But shail tiiis 
Be I? This new wonderful creature? Methinks I had rather 
Be less of the marvel-effulgent in glittering bliss, 
And more of the man who in Heaven could gather 
His human ones round him and live without sin as he was! 
For how can I love these grand princes and angels, 
And all the great creatures who surge out and in 
From the worlds that I never have dreamed of ? 
Oh! God, is it thus? Shall I lose myself there 
In the soul dust of lives which are numberless, depths 
Which I never can enter? My Father, oh! where 
Shall I rest myself, wearied and staggered 
With all this sublimity ? Oh! is there not by 
Thy throne, in which centre the lines of 
Creation’s far-reaching expanse, the form and the eye 
Of the human one, tinging eternity’s colorless blank 
With the blood drops of time, and making in space 
Unsubstantial and airy with cloud-fleece, a firm 
And unchanging reality, where I can place 
My poor wandering feet close by His feet! Oh! God, 
I shall see thee through Christ! I shall cling to that hand 
Which was pierced for my sins, and though awed 
By the sunburst of infinite light, still my soul 
Shall be knit to the human in Jesus! I shall stand 
Where the sinning men saved stand: the roll 
Of the world’s ever moving around me: the flight 
Of the surging attendants of spirits, the life of 
Eternity dreaded, unknown, shall awake to my sight, 
As the feverish dreams turn to joys when the sufferer wakes to the light. 
Wm. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
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THE KEY TO FAIRYLAND. 


THE recent notable progress of our race in geographical 
knowledge is, at best, but a very partial and one-sided sort of 
advance. The geographical consciousness of our times is ex- 
tended and cleared up as regards the prosaic regions that we find 
on the maps. Kanes and Livingstones are opening the gates of 
the North and the South, to the ruin of our old imaginations and 
dreams; but many very important regions are wholly neglected. 
The last news from Eldorado is as old as Sir Walter Raleigh; 
the last from Atlantis is recorded by Plato. No one has visited 
Nephelococcygia since Lucian, and the regions visited and explored 
by Saint Brandan are wholly neglected. We shall say nothing 
of Lilliput and Brobdignag, and of the wonderful subterranean 
regions described by Holberg as visited by Nils Kleim, nor of 
the Geral Milco, discovered by our own countryman, nor of the 
wonderful kingdom discovered in Central Africa by Bishop 
Berkeley’s Gaudentia di Lucca, nor of those described by Sir 
Thomas More in his Utopia. Fairyland is not so utterly neg- 
lected, but still it has just reason to complain. The reports of 
its early explorers have indeed been somewhat numerous, and, 
in the main, faithfully recorded; but the worst sins of the old 
geographers were trifles compared with the wrongs done to it by 
modern books of professed veracity. The orthodox and reliable 
accounts of travellers thither have been overwhelmed with a 
deluge of absurd superstitions. The fanciful Pagan mythology of 
sylphs and gnomes, the grotesque Oriental demonology of djinns 
and ghouls, the absurdities of the Rosicrucians, and the heavy 
pleasantries of the French philosophers,* have all been trans- 
ferred to Fairyland. Every ancient landmark in its geography 
has been removed; every venerable tradition of its history has 
been discarded. In their place a whole farrago of phantasms 
and nightmares, borrowed from all nations, or from no nation, 
has been palmed off upon the unsuspecting public of the nur- 
sery. The French contes des fees are especially blameworthy ; but 


*Such books as ‘‘ Evenings at Home,’’ ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” &c., 
are cases in point. 
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for the whole period, from the publication of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ to that of Crofton Croker’s “ Fairy Legends,” 
scarcely an orthodox and veracious work on the subject can be 
pointed out. The productions of this dark age must be reck- 
oned among the Apocryphal Books, or placed on the Inder 
Expurgatorius of Fairyland, if such there be in that region of 
shadows. 

One single point will enable the unlearned reader to judge 
infallibly between what is orthodox and what is unsound in 
these books. The “ unhistorical” writers speak of good fairies 
and of bad fairies—the former as the watchful guardians of 
infant virtue, and the latter as permitted to bring idle or mis- 
chievous youngsters to sorrow. Now, in truth, there is neither 
good nor bad in Fairyland—that great and eternal line that runs 
through all human life stops at its frontier. A “ good fairy ” or 
a “bad fairy” is a contradiction in terms. There is neither 
black nor white in that whole region—all is a shifting gray. 
They are no more amenable to the Ten Commandments than 
are the squirrels or the grasshoppers. ‘Too good for banning, 
too bad for blessing,” is the ancient and exact canon of sound 
judgment in regard to them. 

Miss Yonge* has justly praised Mr. Croker as the first to 
bring about a healthier state of public opinion on this subject. 
Much, however, still remains to be done, and the public have a 
right to know by what authority any one speaks, who seeks to 
supplement work of such eminent excellence and authority. 
The present writer’s introduction to Fairyland was at an early 
age, and of the most orthodox kind. The “ good people,” as we 
euphemistically called them when we had to name them, were as 
firmly fixed in our childish belief as were the angels themselves. 
The places that they frequented, the times and modes of their 
appearance, the acts that would offend them, the charms or 
“freets” that would keep them off, were all as well ascer- 
tained in that Ulster nursery as were the facts of the story of 
Joseph in Egypt or of Daniel in the den of lions. More than 
one belated neighbor had heard, in crossing a neighboring hill, 





* See Miss Yonge’s recent article on ‘‘ Children’s Story-Books of the Last 
Century,’’ in Macmillan’s Magazine, (republished in Littell’s Living Age, 
and in Hvery Saturday.) 
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their weird and fantastic music as they danced within the magic 
circle of an old Danish fort; and early visitors to the spot had 
found the fairy ring, where the grass had darkened under the 
patter of their tiny feet.* Woe to the luckless urchin who did 
despite to any leaf of fern, as these were under their especial 
protection. Let him be sure to say all his prayers that night, 
and put a bit of the rowan-tree (or mountain ash) into the bed- 
room keyhole, or it would be worse, for him. Our elders, of 
course, were skeptics and mockers, or pretended to be; but those 
of them who had not been well educated hardly ever succeeded 
in eradicating the faiths of childhood. The servants would check 
us for speaking of fairies; but in the long winter evenings, which 
begin in Ulster soon after three o’clock, their own tongues would 
be unloosed. They would tell how this venerable dame had been 
startled at seeing a neat, trim little fairy step into her kitchen, 
and politely request her not to throw her “slops” on a certain 
stone before the door, “as it all comes down about my family, 
ma’am;” or, how that staid but “drouthie” farm-laborer had 
loaned Mr. Fairy his “ plow-paddle”’ (or plow-scraper) to turn 
loaves in the oven with, and how the tiny, hot loaf he had received 
in payment had turned to clay when kept past midnight. 

The orthodox doctrine of Fairyland, in which we were thus 
faithfully trained, is that they are a race of beings intermediate 
between man and the lower orders of animal life. They possess 
quick intellectual perceptions, but are devoid alike of fixety of 
purpose, seriousness of thought, and moral character. Their 
disposition is fickle to the utmost; their power quite suflicient 
to make it worth while to gain their good-will, or at least to 
avoid giving them needless offence. They are only persevering 
in their sprightly malice: he who injures them will be sure to 
rue it. As the old proverb, already quoted, pithily says: They 
are “too good for banning, too bad for blessing.”’ 

As for Fairyland itself, it lies just below the earth’s surface, in 
the British Islands, a piece of correct information which we here- 
with offer to the publishers of the next edition of Mitchell’s 
School Geography. We trust that, since the discovery of sub- 
terranean communities in Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, and 








* These fairy rings are actually found, but there is a scientific explana- 
tion of them. 
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Southern Africa,* the statement will not be rejected as improb- 
able. The dwellers in the land live in the unseen caves and hol- 
lows of the earth, from which they only occasionally sally forth to 
“revisit the pale glimpses of the moon,” and then only when 
that meddlesome creature, man—whose advances they repel and 
resent—is safely out of the way and asleep. In politics, they 
are absolute monarchists, some Oberon or Titania being always 
found at their head; but of the political and social subdivisions 
of their territory, nothing definite is known. More might have 
been known by this time had not all our modern travellers been 
verifying the proverb of the Jewish king: “ A fool’s eyes are. in 
the ends of the earth.” 

Ulster is not as rich in kinds and sorts of them as are the 
other provinces of Ireland, where leprauchan, and many other 
names, belong to different species of the genus. In the North, 
one single class stands out distinct from the great mass. At- 
tached to some of the native and older colonial families is a 
banshee, whose mournful wail gives notice when Death is sweep- 
ing down to carry off some member of the family circle. That 
which performed this friendly office for our family usually 
appeared in the form of a woman in white. 

While thus interested in the departure of human beings to a 
higher sphere, they have no such hope for themselves. Their 
lives, indeed, are measured by centuries. Possibly Oberon and 
Titania may still be lording their midnight revels, and could cast 
some valuable light on the text of Shakspeare. But at last they 
die, and death is the cessation of their very existence. Of all 
that man possesses they covet only the gift of immortality, 
which they attribute to the grace conferred in Christian baptism. 
That rite would number them with men, by pronouncing upon 
them the name of God the Father, and of the Son of God and of 
man. To win this great gift for their children, they seek to carry 
off the new-born “ unchristened”’ human child, and to leave a 
“fairy changeling” in its place—a mischance against which old 
gossips take many a precaution, but, tradition says, not always 
with success. The fate of a child thus spirited off into Fairy- 
land is not an enviable one. He lives, hopeless and godless, in 
a restless round of sport and amusement, with no immortal life 





* The strange report recently received from Dr. Livingstone is referred to. 
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to which he can look forward. Worst of all, he lives under 
an unbroken delusion. The glamour has been cast upon his 
senses, so that, while he sees riches and splendor, dainties and 
luxuries all around him, all is in truth but earth and clay, and 
would be seen to be such if he and his fairy comrades could see 
things as they are. This glamour may be cast over the eyes of 
the dwellers on the upper earth, but the sign of the cross, or the 
name of God,* will break it in an instant, and scatter the fairy host 
to the four winds. While it lasts, “each man walks in a vain 
show.” Some wise moralists have suggested that spiritual 
powers of a higher order, but a viler character, have the power 
of casting this glamour over the eyes of men generally; but this 
we doubt. 

If any skeptic should say that these popular beliefs rest on 
nothing but the vivid imaginations of the Celts of Ireland and 
the Western Highlands, he is welcome to his opinion. But let 
him not forget that creative imagination is not a characteristic 
of the Celtic race in any land,} a fact embodied in the popular 
saying that the English invented shirts and the French added 
collars. The power to conceive of a new class of existences, which 
shall differ from all others in their very inmost nature, does not 
belong to the Celt. No Celt ever could have written “ Undine,” 
neither could any such have devised the fairies. If they are not 
real, they are foreign to Ireland and to the Celtic parts of Great 
Britain. 

Now even in Ireland itself there are evident traces of a belief 
that the fairies are foreigners. The residents on the northeast 
coast (Antrim and Downshire) break up egg-shells before throw- 
ing them out, “lest the good people should sail away in them.” 
The chosen habitat of the race is within any of the old Danish 
forts that still mark the inroads of the stranger in the days of 
Alfred and of Brian Boirhoime, and which stud the island so 
closely that signals could be passed from one to another through 
the length and breadth of Ireland. The plants and trees espe- 
cially associated with them in the popular belief are not all native 





* See, for an instance, the exquisite ‘‘ Fairy Tale’? which Philip James 
Bailey appends to his tiresome ‘‘ Mystic and other Poems.’’ His Fairy- 
lore is not guite accurate. 


+ The metaphysics of the subject will be found in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Friend,”’ 
Part II. 
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to Ireland. The “rowan-tree,” (or mountain ash,) their especial 
aversion, is an exotic, although it often gets the name “ Irish ash.” 

All these facts indicate that the fairies, or rather the myths 
and folklore in regard to them, came westward to the Green Isle 
with her old enemies, the Danes or Norsemen, who for centuries 
kept maritime Europe in terror, until a part of them—the Nor- 
mans—became civilized, and held the rest in check. The Irish 
were divided up into septs or clans of the most quarrelsome 
kind, so that no united and persistent opposition to invaders was 
possible; and at the same time their territories, in the days of 
their early and rapid advance in Christian civilization, were unusu- 
ally well worth plundering. The memory of these terrible Danish 
invasions has never died out, although centuries of anarchy and 
of bloodshed have rolled over the graves, the camps and the 
battle-fields that they left behind them. At Clontarf they de- ~ 
feated King Brian Boirhoime at the head of the national forces. 
At Dublin they established the capital of a Danish kingdom,* 
embracing Wexford and Waterford (Danish names) on the south- 
eastern coast, and extending to the Isle of Man and the Hebrides. 

When we go back to the land from which they came—to the 
two great peninsulas which shut in the Baltic sea, and form the 
home of the Norse race—we find the true key to Fairyland. The 
ballads of Denmark repeat many a story familiar in nurseries 
farther to the west. The “good people” are here tov. They 
are the same, with a difference. Their character and bearing is 
more solid and less spiritual: they approximate more closely to 
the genus homo. The old hopelessness of immortality, the old 
longing for the baptism of their children, their wonted caprice 
and malice, the old dwellings in the secret places of the earth, 
are here; but with more of stolidity and gloom—more of a sense 
of wrong and outrage. 

To what class of beings, mortal or immortal, do these indica- 
tions point us? To the first settlers and occupants of Scandin- 
avia, if not of all Northern Europe—to the race still known to 
us as the Finns and Lapps of Sweden and Norway—the worship- 
pers of Thor. The Norse race dispossessed them of their lands 
with characteristic violence; but they came to dread them with 
characteristic superstition. These diminutive “ Ugrians,” as 
philologists call them, were driven to the dens and caves of the 





* See John Hill Burton’s “‘ History of Scotland,’’ (London, 1866,) vol. I. 
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earth, and there eked out a living by working in metals, which 
were then accessible only in caves or in surface croppings. 
Their power of transmuting the dull ore into bright shining metal, 
which might again relapse into dull dead rust, probably gave rise 
to the superstition of the glamour. In heathen times their god 
Thor was admitted into the mythology of their conqueror, as 
second only to Odin; and their charms and enchantments were 
sought out as all-powerful. A “ Lapland witch’ was a European 
proverb. Their actual shortness of stature, exaggerated by the 
remarkable height and bulk of the Norsefolk, added to the awe 
and suspicion which was felt towards them; while the reserve 
and dislike with which they regarded their neighbors probably 
contributed to the same result. 

When the Norsefolk became Christians, the Fairyfolk remained 
in heathenrie. The gospel was not carried to their secluded 
dwellings ; they seem to have been either neglected as inferiors, or 
despaired of as given over to superstition and to dealings with 
the devil.* Of the new faith, they knew only by vague report— 
as that it promised an endless life, of which’their own belief 
knew nothing, and that Christians were made such by baptism. 
They would naturally associate the sacrament of initiation with 
the promise of immortality, as their Christian neighbors probably 
did. Hence their eagerness to secure, by fair means or foul, the 
baptism of their own children. 

These quaint, strange people, I am persuaded, are the re 
of the favorite mythology of our nurseries—of the darling super- 
stition of childhood and of the Celtic race. They are the “nu- 
cleus of fact’ around which the “myths” of Fairyland cluster. 
Philology finds in them one branch of the Ugrian family, which 
stretches from the North Atlantic far into Siberia. The Basques 
of Northern Spain and the extinct Lake-Dwellers of Switzerland 
are named as their possible brethren, and as indications that 
they once occupied nearly all Europe. But next to their posses- 
sion of our common humanity, their first claim upon the atten- 
tion of mankind must be the fact that they were the original 
dwellers in Fairyland. JoHN DYER. 





* Not until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were any persistent 
and successful efforts made to carry the gospel to the Fairyfolk of Sweden. 
Even now they are by no means free from Pagan superstition. See Hart- 
wig’s Polar World, (Harper & Brothers, 1869,) Chapter XV. 
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VERSES. 


Translated by Rev. W. H. Furness, from the German of Dr. Herne. 


Father, dearest, let me be 
Here beneath the open sky, 
For the flowers are fair to see, 
And they smell so pleasantly : 
Could I stay till day shall fade, 
I would find how they are made. 


Hearken, child, to what I say, 

Not at night are these things made, 
In the clear broad light of day 

Are the flowers in robes arrayed, 
By the sun with beauty dyed, 
And with all sweet scents supplied. 


The flower in the morning early, 
Silently bethinks her then, 

** Shall I bloom to-day right cheerly ?”’ 
And then turns her to the sun. 

On the flow’r looks down the sun, 

And lo! before we think, ’tis done. 


Look upon this little flower, 

Ere its leaves but half unfold, 
There as in a secret bower, 

Its small heart thou mayst behold. 
Be that heart all sound within, 
Right joyfully the sun shines in, 


Gives to ev’ry part its hue, 
Helps the tender leaves to spread, 
There within, too, thou mayst view 
Where the fragrant sweets are laid. 
Who, my child, could e’er have thought, 
Light alone all this hath wrought ! 


Mark me now, the simple light 
Never could all this have done, 
Never made these flowers so bright, 
Had they turn’d not to the sun. 
To him their hearts they first expose, 
And in the living glory flows. 


And so be it, child, with thee, 

So thine heart wide open throw, 
And the light shall instantly 

All its secret depths o’erflow : 
Light, that both by day and night, 
Makes the heart all pure and bright. 
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A MUNICIPAL CHARACTERISTIC. 


PHILADELPHIA has a good many municipal characteristics that 
strike the eye of a visitor. Her long ranges of residences, all 
made after one fashion; her complete system of city railroads, 
their slow speed, and their extravagant charges; her square set 
streets, and the shade trees that line them, with a thousand 
other things, all mark her as a city by herself. She is, too, the 
greatest manufacturing city on this continent, and the second 
in the world; London alone taking precedence of her in this 
respect, and New York ranking second on this continent. Withal 
she is, over head, the cleanest of cities, a fact which hides her 
great manufacturing business from the eyes of careless observers, 
who have been accustomed to associate factories with smoke and 
grime. The bituminous coal, which does so much gratuitous 
advertising for smoky Pittsburgh, is here supplanted by the 
hard, smokeless, ashless anthracite, so that of her, at least, it 
cannot be said, as of most manufacturing places, that “the smoke 
of her torment goeth up forever and ever.” 

But the most notable municipal characteristic, and one which 
has come down from the earliest period, is the general ownership 
of houses by those who live in them. When William Penn laid 
out our city, it was with a view to this very thing. That every 
man might sit under his own vine and fig tree, was the object 
with which he laid out the city, and negotiated with its first set- 
tlers. Not a house only, but a garden, did the good old friendly 
statesman desire to see every Philadelphian in possession of. 
The model of old Babylon was before his eye, in which the 
squares, as stiff and angular as our own, were hollow, the houses 
opening upon beautiful gardens of flowers and fruit trees. The 
good Quaker’s ideal has been, of necessity, abandoned, so far as 
the gardens were concerned. The demands of business have 
concentrated the mass of dwellings as closely as in other cities ; 
but, on the other hand, the happy choice of our site has rendered 
the freest expansion in all directions possible and easy ; and that 
expansion has gone on at an ever-increasing rate in our history, 
and was never so notable as during the past year. 

The distribution of real estate among small owners has also 
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kept pace with our growth, so that Henry Ward Beecher was 
justified in his avowed preference for Philadelphia on the ground 
that there a greater proportion of houses was owned by those 
who lived in them, than in any other city of the world. This is 
due to many causes, besides that genius loci inherited from Penn. 
In a city so well placed as ours is for growth, real estate can 
never rise to the extravagant price that it commands in cities 
placed as are New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. 
Paul: 


‘* No pent-up Utica confines our powers, 
But a whole boundless continent is ours.’’ 


Building material will never be wanting while the best clay- 
beds of the continent lie within the city limits, furnishing brick 
of a quality so excellent, that it is carried as far as Cincinnati in 
fact, and imitated in red paint all over the continent; and while 
our Pennsylvania lime continues in its abundance to fertilize our 
fields and furnish the bond of unity to our material homes. Then, 
too, money is more equally distributed in a manufacturing than 
in a purely commercial community, as Henry C. Carey has well 
shown, so that a far greater proportion of our people are able to 
secure dwellings of their own. Our city is not as Baltimore is, 
and as New York is fast coming to be, the city of the very rich 
and of the very poor, but a city of all classes, the prepondera- 
ting one being neither that which “lives from hand to mouth,” 
nor that which is independent of its own exertions for support. 
We have few millionaires, but much wealth generally distributed. 
Great estates like that of Astor, and huge tenement-houses like 
those of lower New York, are equally foreign to our Philadelphia 
ways. This fact gives our people a stronger interest in the 
municipal management than it would otherwise have. New 
York is misgoverned, because one-half the community has no 
direct interest in securing economy, and nearly all the other half 
can better afford to be robbed than to waste their time in look- 
ing after local politics and politicians. 

This general distribution of real estate has been greatly 
furthered in later days by the establishment of building societies 
on the co-operative principle. The profits of capitalists and con- 
tractors, and the interest expended in borrowing money, are 
saved by this ingenious method of uniting the common contri- 
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butions paid in monthly, and expended under the control of those 
immediately concerned. To this arrangement we must largely 
ascribe the recent wholesale growth of the city to the North, 
South and West. Whole districts, as Camac’s woods, which 
once lay outside the city, are now built over, and where regiments 
encamped on their way to the Potomac, built-up streets are now 
open and inhabited. The workingman finds easy access to his 
place of business in the city, by the city railroads, at a cost of 
less than forty dollars a year at the outside, a cost more than 
made up in the absence of house-rent, and the presence of free 
pure air in his suburban home. 

Few have any conception of what will be the ultimate extent 
of our city, as the century rolls on. When the late Dr. Samuel 
B. Wylie, Vice-Provost of our University in later years, landed 
at Chester, a young lad, in 1799, and wended his way on foot to 
our city, he asked at the place now known as Broad and Market 
streets, how far it was to Philadelphia, and was told “ about half 
a mile.” In 1857, a venerable lady was living who remembered 
gathering blackberries off bushes at Eighth and Market. The 
city stretches miles in every direction beyond either of the points 
designated, and at the same rate of growth for the next seventy 
years, the Schuylkill will run through the centre of the city. 
Not unwisely, therefore, has the University of Pennsylvania 
secured a site high on the west bank of the Schuylkill, at Thirty- 
fifth and Spruce streets, a situation as central to Philadelphia as 
it will be, as was their present site to the Philadelphia of thirty 
years past. 








“LOOK ALOFT? 


Tue first number of Littell’s Living Age for January contains a 
valuable article on “ University Education in Germany,” trans- 
lated from Le Revue des Deux Mondes. The editor of The 
Living Age, in a prefatory note, says that his attention was 
called to it by an American University, and that it suggests to 
him the story of a heroic life, which came under his personal 
notice : 
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Dr. John D. Godman, when a young lad, tried the experiment 
of going to sea before the mast. One windy day he was helping 
to take in sail, when the rope on which he stood slipped from 
under his straggling feet, and he clung to the boom or spar, while 
looking down for it. Frightened and giddy he was about to fall, 
when the trumpet voice of the mate on deck thundered out to 
him, with an imprecation—Look aloft! He obeyed, the rope 
fell to its place under his feet, and he was saved. When he got 
upon land again he carried with him the mate’s words as the 
motto for his life-conduct. While studying for his profession, 
he determined that as its end he would be Professor of Surgery 
in the University of Pennsylvania. When he thought himself 
competent, he collected a class of the medical students whose 
zeal was suflicient for this overwork, and gave instruction in dis- 
section, lecturing with the subject before him. As his class grew 
to seventy, we hoped that it would yield him a good income, but 
he said that the price of his tickets—ten dollars—barely sufficed 
to pay for the subjects and other expenses. At all events he 
gained a fast growing reputation—not unaccompanied by the 
ill-will of some who waited for fame and fortune to come to them 
unsought. When expressions of this were repeated to him, they 
were unnoticed till he heard that Dr. Physick, the Professor of 
Surgery, supposed he had a hostile feeling toward the University. 
Then he waited upon this dignitary, whose solemn and almost 
stern presence will be recollected by a few of our contemporaries, 
and after arguing his right to get up a school of instruction out- 
side the University, closed by denying all desire to injure it, and 
as a proof of his sincerity frankly said: “The whole object of 
my life—my final aim, sir—is to succeed you in your chair.” 
Dr. Physick started to his feet, and holding out both hands, said, 
“ Nothing can prevent your success !” 

Some years afterward we met him in New York, where he had 
just accepted the Professorship of Surgery, and asked if he had 
given up his former goal. ‘ Never,” he said ; “this is a stepping- 
stone.” 

But it was not to be. Ina few months his health gave way ; 
and after a voyage in vain hope, he returned to the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, to die. 

His motto, with a larger interpretation, may well be taken by 
all of us. 
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NOTABLE LETTERS TO -PHILADELPHIANS. 


Among the literary societies of our city is one of some ability, 
though of very unostentatious character, which bears the name 
of the poet laureate. Its secretary recently wrote to Mr. Ten- 
nyson, asking him to suggest a motto for their society. The 
answer received is so gracefully courteous, and so characteristic, 
that we think it may interest the admirers of the poet, apart from 
its local interest. Mr. Tennyson writes: 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1869. 


Dear Sir:—You have done me honor in associating my name 
with your institution, and you have my hearty good wishes for 
its success. Will the following Welsh motto be of any service 
to you? I have it in incrusted tiles on the pavement of my 
entrance hall: Y Gwyr yn erbyn y byd—* The truth against the 
world ”—a very old British apothegm, and I think a noble one, 
and which may serve your purpose either in Welsh or in English. 
Your letter arrived when I was away from England, or would 
have received an earlier answer. Believe me, yours truly, 

A. TENNYSON. 


Less courteous, but not less characteristic, is the recent letter 
of Mr. Thomas Carlyle to Mr. William Donovan, the author of 
a poem entitled “The Temple of Isis,” in which the subject of 
“spiritualism ” was touched on. Mr. Carlyle writes: 


CHELSEA, LONDON, Jan. 19, 1869. 


Dear Sir:—At last I receive your pamphlet; and have read 
it with what attention and appreciation I could bestow. 

Considerable faculties of mind are manifested in it; powers of 
intellect, of imagination; a serious, earnest character; here and 
there a tone of sombre eloquence, and vestiges of real literary 
skill. 


But my constant regret was, and is, to see such powers ope- 
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rating in a field palpably chaotic, and lying beyond the limits of 
man’s intelligence! These are not thoughts which you give; 
they are huge, gaunt, vacant dreams—forever incapable, by 
nature, of being either affirmed or denied. 

My clear advice, therefore, would be to give up all that; re- 
fuse to employ your intellect on things where no intellect can 
avail; refuse to sow good seed on realms of mere cloud and 
shadow. The highest intellect which issues in no certainty has 
completely failed. The world of practice and fact is the true 
arena for i/s inhabitants ; wide enough for any or for all intellects 
of men; and it never lay more encumbered with sordid darkness 
and pernicious delusions than even now. 

Real intellect might write with advantage on such things; 
better still, perhaps, it might remain silent, and bend its whole 
force on illuminating one’s own poor path in such a wilderness; 
or more and more clearly ascertaining, for at least one earnest 
man, what to do, and how to do it. 

Probably you will not adopt. this advice, almost certainly not 
at once; nor shall that disaffect me at all. Your Tract I found 
throughout to be rather pleasant reading, and to have a certain 
interest: nothing in it, except one small section, treating a thing 
I never mention unless when compelled—the thing which calls 
itself “Spiritualism” (which might fitly be called “ Ultra- 
brutalism,” and “liturgy of Dead Sea Apes’’)—was disagreeable 
to me. 

Yours, with many good wishes, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The expression “liturgy of Dead Sea Apes” has caused much 
more surprise and wonderment than if the letter had appeared 
twenty-five years ago, when Carlyle’s “ Past and Present” was 
still fresh in people’s minds. Even the well-informed writer of 
the “Gossip” ir Lippincoti’s Magazine suggests (or, rather, 
asserts) that Mr. Carlyle wrote “liturgy of Dead Sea apples,” 
referring to the old medieval fiction, that apples grew on the 
bank of that strange lake that turned to dust on the lips, while 
they looked toothsome and delicious to the eye. (Mr. Tennyson, 
in his “ Quest of the Holy Grail,” makes a beautiful use of this 
conceit in describing the adventures of Sir Bevidere.) However, 
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on pages 152-3 of “ Past and Present,’’ (Emerson’s Boston edi- 
tion, 1843,) we read: 


“Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are more 
significant than that Moslem one of Moses and the Dwellers by 
the Dead Sea. A tribe of men dwelt on the shores of that same 
Asphaltic Lake; and having forgotten, as we are all too prone to 
do, the inner facts of nature, and taken up with the falsities and 
outer semblances of it, were fallen into sad conditions—verging, 
indeed, towards a certain far deeper Lake. Whereupon it 
pleased kind Heaven to send them the Prophet Moses with an 
instructive word of warning, out of which might have sprung 
‘remedial measures’ not a few. But no: the men of the Dead 
Sea discovered, as the valet species always does in heroes and 
prophets, no comeliness in Moses; listened with real tedium 
to Moses, with light grinning, or with splenetic sniffs and sneers, 
affecting even to yawn; and signified, in short, that they found 
him a humbug, and even a bore. Such was the candid theory 
these men of the Asphalt Lake formed to themselves of Moses— 
that probably he was a humbug; that certainly he was a bore. 

“Moses withdrew; but nature and her rigorous veracities did 
not withdraw. The men of the Dead Sea, when we next went to 
visit them, were all ‘changed into Apes,’ (Sale’s Koran—Jntro- 
duction ;) sitting on the trees there, grinning now in the most 
unaffected manner; gibbering and chattering complete nonsense; 
finding the whole Universe now a most indisputable Humbug! 
The Universe has become a Humbug to these Apes who thought 
itone! There they sit and chatter, to this hour; only, I think, 
every Sabbath there returns to them a bewildered half-conscious- 
ness, half-reminiscence; and they sit, with their wizened, smoke- 
dried visages, and such an air of supreme tragicality as Apes 
may, looking through those blinking, smoke-bleared eyes of theirs 
into the wonderfulest universal smoky Twilight and undecipher- 
able disordered Dark of Things; wholly an Uncertainty, Unin- 
telligibility, they and it; and, for commenting thereon, here and 
there an unmusical chatter or mew :—truest, tragicalest Humbug 
conceivable by the mind of man or ape. They made no use of 
their souls, and so have lost them. Their worship on the 
Sabbath now is to roost there, with unmusical screeches, and 
half-remember that they had souls. Didst thou never, O Travel- 
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ler, fall in with parties of this tribe? Meseems they are grown 
somewhat numerous in our day.” 


As is usual with Mr. Carlyle, the illustration or parable is 
alluded to again and again throughout the rest of the book, 
until it finally becomes a stock phrase with him. 

Mr. Carlyle’s slashing description of the “ spiritualistic ” faith 
seems to have elicited some questions as to his actual acquaint- 
ance with the subject. In reply to a letter of inquiry whether 
he had ever investigated the phenomena of modern spiritualism, 
replied as follows: “By volitn., or except passively, and by 
accidt., I never did; nor have the least intentn. of ever doing. 
to. 


An extract from a very much older letter may not be out of 
season at the present time and in a magazine of our name. It is 
from the pen of W1LLIAM PENN, and of the date 1682: 


“And as for you who are likely to be concerned in the Gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania and my parts of East Jersey, especiallie 
the first, I do charge you before the Lord and his holie Angels 
that you be lowlie, diligent and tender, fearing God, loving the 
People, and hating Covetousnesse. Let Justice have its impar- 
tiall Course, and the law free Passage. Though to your Losse, 
protect no Man against it ; for you are not above the Law, but the 
Law above you. Live, therefore, the Lives yourselves you would 
have the People live, and then you have Right and Boldnesse to 
punish the Transgressour. Keep upon the Square, for God sees 
you; therefore do your Dutie, and be sure you see with your own 
eyes and hear with your own eares. Entertain no Lurches, 
cherish no Informers for Gain or Revenge; use no Trickes; flie 
to no Devices to support or cover Injustice; but let your Hearts 
be upright before the Lord, trusteing in Him above the Con- 
trivances of Men, and none shall be able to hurte or supplante.” 


We conclude with the following extract from a letter written 
by Benjamin Franklin, while in England in 1771, to Humphry 
Marshall, Esq., which may prove of interest to our readers, as 
affording additional evidence as to the view which was taken of 
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the protection of home industry by one of Pennsylvania’s lead- 
ing citizens. 
The part omitted is of merely private interest. 


Lonpon, April 22, 1771. 
SIR, 

I duly received your Favours of the 4th of October and 
the 17th of November. It gave me Pleasure to hear that tho’ 
the Merchants had departed from their Agreement of Non-Im- 
portation, the Spirit of Industry and Frugality was likely to 
continue among the People. I am obliged to you for your Con- 
cern on my Account. The letters you mention gave great Offence 
here; but that was not attended with the immediate ill Conse- 
quences to my Interest that seem to have been hoped for by those 
that sent Copies of them hither. 

If our Country People would well consider, that all they save 
in refusing to purchase foreign Gewgaws, & in making their own 
Apparel, being apply’d to the Improvement of their Plantations, 
would render those more profitable, as yielding a greater Produce, 
I should hope they would persist resolutely in their present com- 
mendable Industry and Frugality. And there is still a farther 
Consideration. The Colonies that produce Provisions grow very 
fast: But of the Countries that take off those Provisions, some 
do not increase at all, as the European Nations; and others, as 
the West India Colonies, not in the same proportion. So that 
tho’ the Demand at present may be sufficient, it cannot long con- 
tinue so. Every Manufacturer encouraged in our Country, 
makes part of a Market for Provisions within ourselves, and 
saves so much Money to the Country as must otherwise be 
exported to pay for the Manufactures he supplies. Here in 
England it is well known and understood, that wherever a 
Manufacture is established which employs a Number of Hands, it 
raises the Value of Lands in the neighboring Country all around 
it; partly by the greater Demand near at hand for the Produce 
of the Land, and partly from the Plenty of Money drawn by 
the Manufacturers to that Part of the Country. It seems 
terefore the interest of all our Farmers and Owners of Lands, 
to encourage our young Manufactures in preference to foreign 
ones imported among us from distant countries. 


* * * * ~ 
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I was the more pleas’d to see in your Letter the Improvement 
of our Paper, having had a principal Share‘in establishing that 
Manufacture among us many Years ago, by the Encouragement 
I gave it. 

If in anything I can serve you here, it will be a pleasure to 

Your obliged Friend 
and humble Servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. HumpHry MARSHALL. 





